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Formulae in composition can be derived and applied 
three-part process: first, analyzing passages and deriving 
second, , writing sentences from formulae; and third, writing 
a composition csing only sentences derivable from the formulae* 
Student participation in all three parts provides better motivation 
and demonstrates to studentso that grammatical terminology and 
analysis have 6ome practical point* Tc analyze compositioD^ a short 
passage that clearly performs the function tor which it was, intended 
i3 selected^ Each s-entence of the passage is th,en copied cn a 
separate file card and every finite verb structure is underlined* The 
kinds of sentences used are identified, with the main clauses ot 
complex and compound sentences marJced* Finally, each main clause is 
analyzed into its principal confetitue its along/ with accompanying 
structurea. Once all sentences have been analyzed and sorted intg 
simila;: clause structures, . the optional structures li^ich accompany 
t^ie most frequent main , clause ' in the passage are identified, and a 
forilula is written which triefly expresses ail this information. $ 
Students practice writing single sentences from the formulae^ until 
the process is clear, and then write their own compositions. From an 
examination of many passages of different function£, it is clear that 
there is a close <K>rrelaticn between function, sentence structure, 
jr and distribution of sentence kinds, a Ed thd formulae and proportions 
of use merely reflect the style of each function. (AEA) 
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Th« use of forms and formulae In cotnposJLtlon haa a long history and 
sound theoretical support.^ So, rather than repeat arnumsnts ^jpr tlie useful- 
ness of * formuiae, this paper will presii{>pose It and merely demonstrate how 
formulae may , be derived and applied the principle to be explained Is 

^ one of analysis and resynthesls xTliereby a piece of tfrltlnp of the kind 
which Is to be xfrltten by the student Is aniedysed Into basic sentence 
formulae, which, In turn, are used as the patterns* for sentences In the 
student's ptm composition. *Ihe process is tripartite: firsts analysis 
and derivation of formulae; second, x^ritlnr sentences from formullie' third, 
writing a composition uslnf only sentences derivable from the formulae. 

^The second and third of these steps ^are assignments for the students; ti\e 
first may ]je the teacher's (nm preparatory t^k or may be a shared tasl^ 
betvmen teacher and student. Personal experience with freshmen in remedial 
composition classes persuades me that student participation in all three* 
parts provides better motivation and actually demonstrates to students 
tliat rrammatlcal terminology and ana^Iysis have some practical point. !fy * 
own experience is confirmed by that^ of others x^hom I have asked* to test 
the procedure. ^ . a, 

1. Analye j^ of Ibdel Passage 

First, a short passage (of about 250-300 words), which clearly performs 
the function for which it x^as intended, is selected. It is helpful if 
the provenance of tti^ passage is respectable, oi^even prestigious^ in the 
eyes of the students. Process and artifact 'descriptions from Journals 
of popular mechanics, automobile maintenance and so on have beei^ successful; 
made-up passages should be avoided. 

< Ab M sample, here is a passage an. solar heating which exemplifies 
process-description: 

•Air is heated to 24 in the combined solar cell/solar heating 
panels on the roof in early morning, and this heat Is stored chemically 
in a eutectic mixture melting near 24*C. At the same time, this heat. is 
upgraded by the heat pump and stored, chemically, in a eutectic mixture 
melting at 49 •C. Heat is extracted from tills source through a heat^rexchanger 
to heat the house. As tlie temperature of the heated air rises during a 
sunny day, the heat pump is switched off and the air passes directly to the 
49* storage. In the afternoon, as the teirperature drops, the heated air is 
again fed into the lot; temperature storage* The house is heated from. the 
high tedt>erature storage in the^^rly evening, the heat pump being used to 
upgrade the lo(;«-tenperature heat only during the later off-pealc electricity 
periods to charge up the high-temperature storage for the following day. 
A day's ftorag^ of high-temperature heat is provided, auxiliary electric 
heating beipg used during continuous cloudy days. Tlie house is connected 
to the mains grid atioff«-peak periods, and at otlier times the. solar-^gene rated 
electricity Iji used to run appliances in the house, the batteries supplying 
less thaoi a day's storage. The floor area of the house is 140 m^^ and the 
ar#a of the cotabined solar panels on the roof is 71 m^. In addition, six 
flat plate collectors are placed on the soutk-f aelng wall to provide 
suppleMmtary heat during #lnter.'' « 



,0 Second,' each sentence is cppled on a separate file-card ready for 
arialynis* ' 
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< Third, e^ry finite vert* structure is identified, for Axaa^le, 
by underlining. ^Thus, sfentence three yill look like this on the file 
card: 

' Hegt le extracted from this source through a heat laJcchanger to heat 
the house.'' 

This process will turn up all the clauses in the pas8af»e. (In the 
sample passage, there are sixteen clauses.) 

Fourth, tlie kind of each sentence is. identified and the main clauses 
of complex and compound sentences narked (e.g. by dotdble underlining). 
The identification of aant6nce-kind and of main clauses is inportant 
aa it provides the essential data for basic sentence formulae. In the 
ffample passage 'there are five simple sentences, three compound and one 
each of the complex and compound-con^lex kinds; tliere are fourteen 
main clauses and two subordinate clauses . " 

• » 

Fifth, eiach main clause is analysed into its principal constituents 
along with the structures tj^li^ch accompany it; any graomatical Hbtation . 
may be used; l^ere, the. n6 feat ion is that of standard transformational 
grambar.^ Thus the third sentence is analysed as follow.s: 



Heat is extActed from this source through a heat exchanger 



to heat the house. 

Analysis: Heat is extracted from tliis source through a heat -exchanger 
NP be V-ed pWp ilT prep , IIP 



to heat the house, 
to V Iff ' 

Because the essential part of any sentence is its subject-verb nucleus, 
it Is from this part that the basic sentence Is derived; the other, 
optional, parts of ekch sentence are bracketed to Indicate that they 
may be optionally selected; thus the basic sentence formula for sentence 
three ib: • > 

NP be V-ed (iirep NP) (prep NP) (to V) (NP) i 

At this point it may be useful tb see the sentence-^y^entence 
analysis of the whol^. sample passage: 

Sentence 1. ^ (Compounds t\yo main clauses) 
^ NP be V-ed , (prep NP) (prep NP) (prep NP/ (prep NP) 

and 



NP be V-^d (adv«^1)) (prep NP) (V--lng prep NP) 
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Sentence 2. (Simple) 

(prep MP) MP be V--ecl (prep NP) (and V-ed) (adverb) (prep MP) 

(V-lng) (ptep NT) 

» 

Sentence 3. (Simple) ♦ " ^ 

NP be V-ed (prep IW) (prep NP) (to V) (NP) 
Sentence 4. ( Compound-complex j two main clauses and one subordinate) 

(as IIP V. prep NP) MP be * V-ed 
and • . 

|tP V (adverb) (prep NP) 

v., 

Sentence '5. (Complei^ two clauses, one main, one subotdlnate) 
* < 

(prepJIP) (as NP V) NP be (adteifb) V-ed (prep NP) 

Sentence 6- , (Simple) } 

HP' be V-ed (prep NP) (prep WP)*. (NP being V-ed) (to V NP) 

^ (prep^NP) (to V NP) (prep NP) 

Sentence 7% (Simple) , ^ 

* It ' 

NP be V-ed (NP being V-ed) (prep NP) 

'Sentence 8. (Compound: two main clauses) 

NP be V-ed (prep NP) (prep NP) 

and ^ 

(prep NP) UP be V-ed (to V NP) (NP V-ing NP) 
Sentence 9. (Compound: two main clauses) 

NP b^ Adjective ' ^ 

* and 

IIP be Adjective 
Sente^e 10 (Simple) T . . 

(prei(^) Iff be V ed (prep NP) (to V MP) (pfep NP) 

2. tiitrlviatlon o f S^entence" Borfmulae , 

Oqg« «11 st^tences have beM^imalysed, they are sorted Into slmllW^ 
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main clausA structures; In tlie given prassage there^ie eleven «P be 
V-ed structures, two NP be Adj structures and one Np\ prep NP 
structure. Already it is clear that the most fxequenAkind is the Nt» 
be V-«d structure, so that will be one of the prime bas%c sentence 
, structures. 

, Next the optional structures which, accompdhy the. most frequent 
main clause in the passage are listed as follows: (to save space 
let the clause IIP be V-«d be represented by X> 

X (prep NP) (prep OT) (prep NP) (prep NP) 

X (Adv) (prep NP) (V~ing) (prep NP) 

(prep> HP) X (prep NP) (and V-ed). (Adv) (prep NP) (V-ing) 

, (prep NP) ' . 

X (prep NP) (prep NP) (to V NP) 

(as NP V) (prep NP) X 

(prep NP) (as NP V) X (prep NP) 

X (ptep NP) (prep IJP) (NP being V-«d) (to 

V.NP) (prep UP) (to V NP) (prep NP) 

X (NP belnp V-ed) (prep OT) 

^ X (prep NP) (prep NP) 

(prep NP) X (to V NP) (prep NP) (NP V-ing NP) , 

(prep NP) X (prep I^P) (to VHP) (prep NP) 

<) 

Now formula is written which vd.ll exptess all this information in 
brief; where an optional structure is used repeatedly (for example, the 
prep mP structure in the first clause) it may be expressed as (prep 
HP) , which indiciites^ that the structure may be used more thdn once; as 
far as non-repeated- structures are concerned, they "are reduced as 
follows: the optional items next to the constant clause are dealt 
vTith first,, those occurring most frequently being first recorded; 
tlius from the eleven structures above we derive on the first scan the 
following: 

. " (prep NP) X (prep^)^ 

then the next most frequent structures in thes e nearest positions 
are recorded, until all are accounted for; 

(m NP V) (prep NP) X (prep NP)^ (Adv) (NP 



ep NP) X 
8 V-da) (1 



being V-dd) (to V NP) 



now, the next nearest structures to X are^recdrded, and so on 



■i 
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u^tll ©very atructur* has been accounted for once; if a. structure ha« 
been accounted ior already it is not recorded a second time. The aim 
is to list all the optional structures in an approximate frequency ahd 
position order; a much more accurate formulae, (i*f course, could be 
derived by using a primarily positional description, as is done ill a 
formal transformational description, but experience h^s suggested that 
the ipethod presented here is better suited to the operational needs of 
students. Thus the final formula derived from the eleven structures 
^ooks like this: 

<a8 )tt> VP) (prep NP)X(prep NP)\Adv) jNr being V-^d) (to V NP)(and V-ed) 

(V-lng) (NP V-ing NP) (and> 

This formulae now accounts for 80% of the passage's sentences. The 
less frequent structures NP be ^dj and HP V (prepNP) are next dealt 
with. As It turns (^t> the NP be Adj structure does not appear ulth 
any optional structure other than mtd, and the single NP V structure 
appears with an and , an adverb and a prepositional phrase, so these 
are recorded thus: 

NP be AdJ ( and) ' ' 

(and^-NP V 4Adv) (prep NP) 

So nai# we have an analysis of the frequency and kind and structure of 
the sentences in the given passage: 

C • " ' 

Klnd^ of sentence: Simple Compound Complex . Compound-complex 
tlunl^er: . ' 5 3 i i 

Rate- of use: 50% 30% 10% 10% 

Basic Sentence Structures: 

1. (80% rate of use) 

(as NP VP) (prep NP) Iff b<fe V>-ed( prep ^Si)\k^){^ being V-ed) (to V NP) 

(ail^ied) (V-lng) (NP V-ing NP) (and) 

2. (13% rate of use) 

NP be Adj ( and) 

3. (5% rate of use) 

(and) NP V ( Adv)(prep NP) 

3. Synthesis from Formulae 

« Once the fonmilae and their rates of use have been derived from 
the model text, it is beat to have students practice writing single 
-■•ntences from the formulae so that they become familiar with the 
process. However, once the process is clear, tljey can Imedlately go 
straight to writing their own compositions, using only the formulae 
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derived at nore or less the same rate of use« (In t>ractl5^9 the 
function of the conipdsltlon-^to describe, to narrate an^ so on — pretty 
x^ell takes care .of the rate of use^ without conscious control by the 
student.) ^ ' 

Here is a%process description^ \)rtiich' uses only the derived fortnulae^ 
of how a fire is started: the notation is indicated to sh^/ the^ under- 
lying formulae: ^ ^ ^ 

* Some paper is collected and crun;>led loosely in the fireplace. 

NP - be V-^d and V-ed Adv prep NP- 

Sticks of dry wood are spread over the paper , the sticks bein^ v 

Iff be V-^d prep ilP / „ NP being 

placed to fortn a hollow square. Heavier wood is added to ^the 

v-ed to y NP NP be V-ed prep 

sticks. A match flame Is apj>lled to the crumpled paper, a long 

HP HJP be V-ed prep IIP 

holder sometimes being used to keep one^s hands away from ,the fire, 

NP Adv being V-ed to V NP prep NP 

The paper bums fiercely and, as its heat rises to the s ticks , 

NP V Adv and as KP V prep IMP 

they are Ignited, They bum islcn/ly and after a fev; minutes the 

MP be V-ed NP B Adv and prep NP 

heavier vTOod Is Ignited. The fire Is alight. 

NP be V-ed WP be Adj ' • ^ 



Commentary * ^ • . 

Although this formulaic method might seem highly rcsirictive, in > , 
practice there is little appearanc^ of it; the number of options and 
the variety of sentence kinds do a great deal to disguise the uniformity 
of main clause sfiructure. Moreover, from an examination of many 
passages of different functions , it is clear that there is a very close 
correlation between function, ^sentence-^structure at^d distribution of 
sentence-kinds, as the follotfing table shows: (tlie data were four 
passages of each of three kindb of f unction -^tlarrati on, instruction 
and description) 
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Mar^tlon Instruction Description 

Kinds of Sentence % % . Z ^ 

Simple 26 60 50 

Con^KMind . 26 5 ,30 

Complex * 26 21 . "10 

Compound-^complex . 22 14 10 



Basic Sentence Formulae and rates of use 

Narration: UP VP (and NP VP) (V-ing) 52% " 

' - NP VF (which ^) (and) 48% 
Iiistruction: (Adv) (v/hen MP VP) v^^^^^a^^^ (i,y y-inp, NP) (conj IIP VP) 

60% 

. NP be V-ed (to V 1^) ' * 15% 

NP , be V-ed (prep V-inf, KP) (conj NP VP) 

could 20% 



Description! 



NP VP (v7hich WW) 

(aa NP VP) (prep NP) NP be V-ed(prep yP)*(Aiv) (UP bein?. V-ed) 
^ ( to V HP) • (-and V-ed) (V-ing) _ 

(NP V-inp, NP) (<md) 

- • r'^' ' % 

80 

HP be Adj (md) - 15 

(and) MP V (Adv) (prep NP) 5 - , 

Thus^ the formulae and proportions of use merely reflect the ^style' of 
each function* Of course, 'style is a restriction of options in a p,iven 
comunl cation situation and arises from the kind of function be^-ng 
exprMsed* It is natural that a description should have a klgh rate of 
be structures in that it is concerned WitYpredicatlng a cliaracteristlc 
of an object or process*^ It is equally natural that a narration should 
have a hlph proportion of sentences in the active voice with semantically 
'full* verbs, as it is concerned v;ith activity; the greater variety 
of sentence structure In narration arises from a need to chanp,e pace, 
whereas auch variety is not as important in description • Tlie comparative 
analysis of different kinds of discourse is, I think, an indication of 
the varying decree of difficulty in \/rlting that a learner might encounter* 
For example ,^ the strain on verb vocabulary is very high In narration, 
x^hateas it la low la description; as verbs form a small proportion of 
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the English lexicon and seem to be acquired late» it might be better 
to have learning wri tilers taclde description first. ^ Yet we tend to 
have young students write narrations- first. 

Some objections might be made, that derived formulae v;ill not 
f.enerate all descriptive iK)4ea. Indeed they.x/ill not. They are me^nt 
as, and function as, locally productive formulae, not a universal 
theory (such as^a syntactic grammar .might aim at.) They are akin to 
recipes and knitting patterns,' rather tlian to a theory of food or 
clothing, llpwever, a locally productive, and instantly usable, formula 
is surely i/h at a learner wants, in that it is directly under his control 
and will never generate deviant expressions. When we start to learn 
a foreign language, locally productive rules are exactly what x?e want. 
Even in terms of a native speaker's performance capacity in his own 
language, lockl rules that never reach the generative capacity of an 
ideal 'competence' model dominate that speaker's use of his langtiage; 
in other words, none of us speaks the whole of his language^ 

V Tin conclusion, I should lilce to ask anyone who tries this method 
to let me know of success and failure alike. There are many refinements 
that oould be made, and there mif^t be parts v/hich should be simplified. 
Ify otm experience, however, has revealed that this method has xrorked 
VTell, particularly^ with those s^tudents, native and non-native speakers 
of English ^ike, vAio make up our freshman retoedlal English classes. 
Vttth the c^Si>perat3.on of others x^ho may try thlu roetliod. It might be 
improved and broadened Inffts scope. 



Footnotes 

l^^ An argument on the historical, theoretical and pragmatic support 

for a formulaic |||||^roach is to appear shortly in English Quarterly .' 

2. In verse writing a formulaic method ^has been advocated and demonsti^ated 
by Brian Powell.. ' . 

3. B. and R. Vale, The Autonomous - House , Tliames and Hudson, X/>ndon 
1975, p. 57. The pub Usher ■ s ^ permlss ion to reprint/this passage. 

^ is hereby acknowleclged x^ith gratitude. 
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4» In this notation, 

NP « \lo\xn Phrase 

VP • Verb Phrase, 

' V - verb ^ 

V-ed ■ veth past participle 

prep * preposition 

Adv adverb 
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Adj » adjective ^ ^ 

an^ » formula may be repeated to form a coitpound senteftce , ^ 

In English, v/hfethet the be is folfdyed by a V-ed or an adjective 
is not significant in. that agentless V-ed fdi?infl are ambiguously 
wrbal and adjectival; consider the door is opep (adjec^ve) 
versus tiie door is closed (adjectival or verbal?) 

The preliminary results of a writing assessment programme reopntly 
undertaken in British Columbia seem to confirm that students 
find Qiirration more difficult than description ^d argument. 



